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curable, nor did they possess tools fit for the pur- 
CHAPTER LII.—FIRST GREETINGS. _— 


A gale of almost equal violence to that which 
[D4 after day passed by, and Harry and his ship- : h 


wrecked their ship was blowing, when Jacob, who 
wrecked companions began to despair of escap- | had been on watch at the hill, rushed into the camp 
ng from the island. If Jack Headland had lived | with the intelligence that a sail was visible in the 


there so many years without seeing a ship, it was | offing. Most of the party hurried up to have a look 
Possible that they might have to continue an equal | at her. The 


general opinion was that she had made 
‘length of time, unless they could build a vessel in | out the islan 


d, and was endeavouring to ive it a 
which to make their escape; but no wood was pro- | wide berth. ails 
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“‘T am afraid that is more than she will do,” 
observed Jack; “she is fast driving towards the 
shore.” 

‘Can she be the Thisbe?”’ exclaimed Jacob. 

‘‘T think not,” observed Harry; “her canvas has 
not, to my eye, the spread of a man-of-war.” 

As the stranger drew nearer, most of the party 
agreed that Lieutenant Castleton was right—she 
was certainly not a man-of-war. 

All anxiety for the ship’s safety was at length 
set at rest. She weathered the outermost point of 
the reef, but now they began to fear that she would 
pass by and leave them to their fate. Scarcely had 
she cleared the reef, however, when the sound of a 
gun gladdened their ears. Their flag was seen, and 
the ship, hauling her wind, stood along the shore 
till she gained a shelter under the lee side of the 
island. ‘The gale had by this time considerably 
abated, and it was hoped that a boat might be sent 
on shore. They hurried across the island. 

Just as the beach was reached, a boat was seen 
leaving the ship. She soon landed with the first- 
officer, who no sooner heard Lieutenant Castleton’s 
name than he greeted him with a hearty welcome. 
It had been feared, he said, that he and his boat’s 
crew had been lost, for the Thisbe had herself 
been in great danger, and had with difficulty, after 
suffering much damage, got back to Calcutta. He 
added that his ship was the Montrose, homeward 
bound, and that after touching at Bencoolen she 
had been driven by the hurricane out of her course, 
when the island had been sighted in time to weather 
it, though no one on board was before aware of its 
existence. As the wind might change, the captain 
was anxious to be away as soon as possible, and the 


whole party therefore hurried on board. 

Fortunatély, soon after the Montrose got into her 
proper course, she fell in with an outward-bound 
fleet, and by one of the ships Harry sent a despatch 
to Oaptain Headland, which he hoped might prevent 
the Thisbe from sailing in search of him and his 


companions. In it he also communieated the impor- 
tant,information of his discovery of his friend’s old 
protector, Jack Headland, and of his wonderful 
meeting with Mr. Hastings on board the Culloden. 
Mr. Hastings also wrote a private letter to Captain 
Headland, the contents of which he did not allow 
Harry to see. 

The Montrose continued her homeward voyage. 
She was fortunately a good sailer, and a bright look- 
out being kept, she eseaped the enemy’s cruisers, 
and arrived safely inthe Downs. Here Harry and 
Mr. Hastings, with Jack Headland and Jaegh, 
landed, and proceeded at once to London. 


Harry, knowing how anxious Adam and the dame 
would be to see their son, sent Jacob off imme- 
diately by the coach, expecting that he would reach 
Hurlston soon after the ladies at Downside had 
received a letter he had written from Deal. 

The captain and passengers of the Montrose had 
pressed on Harry and Mr. Hastings the loan of as 
much money as they would accept, so that they had 
no difficulty about their expenses. 

It was late in the evening when, after rattling 
through the ill-lighted streets, they drove up to the 
Golden Cross, then the principal inn in the west-end 
of London. 

**T will remain here while you go and announce 
your arrival to your father, Mr. Castleton,” said Mr. 
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Hastings. ‘As many years have passed sixce I 
travelled by land, I am weary with my journey, 
though I shall be happy to accompany you to-mor- 
row to renew the acquaintance which existed between 
us long ago. I must beg you not to mention my 
name, or if you do you can tell your father that you 
have reasons to believe it is an assumed one, and 
that with my real name he is well acquainted.” 

Harry had gone into the coffee-room while waiting 
for a coach which he had directed the porter to call 
for him. He was walking through the centre when 
a person started up from one of the stalls, and grasp- 
ing his hand, exclaimed : 

‘What! Harry, my boy, isit you, sound in limb 
and present in body, instead of being buried fathoms 
deep beneath the ocean wave? I said so. I was 
sure of it. I knew we should see you again. Iam 
heartily delighted, my dear boy.” 

Harry, having recognised in the speaker his old 
friend General Sampson, briefly explained what had 
happened, and said that he was on the point of 
starting to see his father. 

‘‘T will save you the trouble, then. “He left town 
this morning for Texford, where he has invited me. 
I never believed that you were lost, though your 
father and all the family went into mourning for 
you,” said the general, as they proceeded. ‘ Your 
sister never gave up hopes of seeing you again; nor, 
from what she wrote me word, did another young 
lady who is interested in your welfare.” 

Harry told his old friend of the various occur- 
reneces with which the reader is acquainted. The 
general was delighted. 

** Por my part, I believe that any man would be 
glad to claim your friend as his son. But I am 
doubly pleased at the thought that your father will 
no longergbject to Headland’s marrying your sister.” 

The general was still rattling on, asking Harry 
questions, and describing late publie events, when 
Mr. Hastings entered the room. Harry introduced 
the gen as a friend of his and Captain Head- 
land’s. 

‘“‘T am happy on that aceonnt to make General 
Sampson’s acquaintance,” said’ Mr. Hastings. ‘‘ Per- 
haps, indeed, we may have met in our younger days.” 

‘Very likely we have,” said the general. ‘“‘ Your 
features and figure are familiar to me. In fact, I 
could declare that I kuew you, though I cannot tell 
where it was.” 

‘Perhaps you may have met me in company with 
Sir Ralph Castleton; indeed, I am sure of it, as I 
confess that I recollect you. I say this, as you are 
his friend, and that should you have a suspicion who 
I am, you may be careful not to express it to others.” 
While Mr. Hastings was speaking the general was 
scanning his countenance with a look of the greatest 
surprise. The former continued, ‘‘ As Lieutenant 
Castleton has begged me to come to Texford, perhaps 
if you are going there you will favour us with your 
company on the road. I should wish to set off to- 
morrow, but as I require longer rest and have some 
matters to settle in London, I must defer starting 
till the following day, if that will suit you.” 

“Tt will exactly do, sir,” answered the general. 
“T promised Sir Ralph to go down on that day, and 
will join you here in the morning. At what hour do 
you proposel eaving London?” 

“We must not start later than six, and shall then * 
scarcely reach Texford till some time after nightfall,” 
answered Hurry. 
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“No, indeed,” observed the general. ‘I always 
take two days, for I have no fancy to travel in the 
dark, and run the risk of being ordered to ‘ halt and 
deliver.’ ”’ 

The general at a late hour wished his friends good- 
night and returned to his lodgings. 

Mr. Hastings drove out the next morning alone, 
and was absent for most of the day. He also paid a 
visit, accompanied by Harry, to Captain Headland’s 
agent, who without hesitation showed the locket 
and other articles which had been deposited with 
him. Mr. Hastings at once recognised them. ‘‘ Had 
Ientertained any doubts, these would have convinced 
ne that their owner is my boy,” he said, turning to 
Harry. ‘‘ And I am convinced from what I know of 
youthat you will assist him in obtaining his inherit- 

ance.” 
“That I will, most gladly,” exclaimed Harry ; 
‘though I do not see how1 can help him, except 
vith my purse.” 

“More than you may suppose,’’ answered Mr. 
Hastings, significantly. 

Harry had during the day called at the Admiralty 
to report his return to England. He heard that the 
Thisbe’s arrival was every day looked for. He left 
aletter for Headland, urging him to ask for leave 
and to come directly to 'Texford. ‘‘ Mr. Hastings 
would wait for you,” he wrote, ‘but he seems 
anxious on your account to see my father without 
delay, and as you may not arrive for some weeks he 
does not wish to defer his visit.” 

At the appointed hour the general appeared at the 
inn, and the three gentlemen set off on their journey 
in a coach and four, with Jack Headland on the 
coach-box, not omitting to provide themselves with 
firearms. 


CHAPTER LIII.—VISITORS. 


Sr Ratrpn Casrieron arrived at Texford in the 
middle of the next day after he left London. He 
was surprised to see his servants in their usual 
liveries, and still more so when Lady Castleton and 
Julia came out to greet him in coloured costume in- | 
stead of the black dresses they had lately worn. 
“What means this?’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You show 
but little respect to the memory of our boy by so 





soon discarding your mourning.” 

“We have no reason to mourn for him,” said | 
lady Castleton. ‘He is alive and well, and will be | 
here in a day or two at farthest.” She then briefly 
gave the account Harry had written from Deal. Sir 
Ralph expressed his satisfaction, though his words 
sounded cold to the ears of his wife and daughter. 

“Let me see the letter,” he said, ‘‘I can scarcely 
ven now believe what you tell me.” 

Lady Castleton very unwillingly produced Harry’s 
etter. A frown gathered on Sir Ralph’s brow as 
he read it. 

“T thought a few months would have cured him 
of his infatuation, but he still speaks of that girl as 
if I were of so yielding character that I should ever 
consent to his committing so egregious a folly. And 
I see, Julia, that he alludes to Captain Headland. 
¢ early understand me, that if he returns to England 

must prohibit his appearance at Texford. I have 
‘very reason to believe that you may become a 
duchess if you act wisely, and I cannot allow a 
Penniless adventurer to stand in the way.” 

Julia had learned that “a soft answer turneth 
‘way wrath,” or that if that cannot be uttered, 
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‘‘silence is the best.” She adopted the last resource, 
and left her father and mother alone. 

‘‘T am thankful our boy has escaped, and I can 
only hope that he will be induced to act with wisdom 
and discretion. I am placed in rather an awkward 
position with regard to the Duke of Oldfield. Under 
the belief of Harry’s death, I have arranged to for- 
ward a match between the Marquis of Underdown 
and Julia. The duke assured me that hé admired 
her greatly when they last met in London, and 
believing her to be my heiress, he was ready to 
sanction his son’s offer, because he frankly told me 
that the marquis must marry a girl of fortune, though 
he should object unless she were of good family. 
Underdown will arrive here to-day, and Sir John 
and Lord Frederick and the other men I asked were 
merely to act as foils, though I should not object to 
either of them should the marquis fail; but I believe 
that a ducal coronet will carry the day with any 
girl, not excluding our daughter Julia.” 

‘‘ T never venture to oppose your wishes, Sir Ralph, 
and my earnest endeavour has been to secure Julia’s 
happiness,” said Lady Castleton, humbly. ‘I fear, 
however, that her affection for Captain Headland is 
too deeply rooted to allow even the marquis any 
prospect of success.” 

“But when the marquis finds that Harry is alive, 
his prudence will probably make him beat a rapid 
retreat, or, at all events, the duke will recall him,”’ 
remarked Sir Ralph, with a sneer. ‘* You will thus 
see my wisdom in asking the other gentlemen, and 
I must insist that you use every effort to induce our 
daughter to give up this naval officer, and accept 
either of them who comes forward. We must at 
all events manage her, though we may find Harry 
more obstinate than his sister.” 

“*T can only do my best,” said Lady Castleton, 
endeavouring to suppress a sigh. 

Sir Ralph inquired about the Miss Pembertons, 
and hearing that they were at Downside, remarked : 

‘‘I wish they, with their ward, could be induced 
to go away again; they have been thorns in my side 
since I came to Texford ; it would have been wiser 
had we at once ignored their existence, and Harry 
would have had no excuse for visiting them.” 

The expected guests arrived, and were cordially 
greeted by Sir Ralph, who watched the countenance 
of the young marquis as he was informed of the fact 
of Harry’s existence. From its expression, the keen 
man of the world argued that the young nobleman 
would not long honour him as his guest. 

Julia, who was in very good spirits, received tho 
visitors with her usual frank and easy manner. She 
had greater difficulty next day to maintain her com- 
posure, as she was looking forward to the arrival of 
Harry and his mysterious companion, the father of 
Headland. 

Lady Castleton received in the morning another 
letter from Harry, which he had written that she 
might show it to his father. He stated what he 
had already said to Julia, adding that he hoped Sir 
Ralph would give a warm greeting to his friend, 
who assured him that they had formerly been well 
acquainted. 

‘« Who he can be I have no conception,” exclaimed 
Sir Ralph. ‘I wish Harry had told me. We must 
ascertain who he is first. It is possible he may be 
some impostor who has discovered his anxiety to find 
a father for his friend. I shall be very careful how 


I trust him.” 
9 





CHAPTER LIV.—ATTACKED. 


Mr. Groocock, afraid of alarming the ladies, had 
not informed them of the warning he had received, 
but as soon as he had an opportunity of speaking to 
Sir Ralph, he told him what had occurred, and of 
the precautionary measures he had taken. 

‘I suspect the old mad woman has practised on 
your credulity,” observed Sir Ralph. ‘‘ However, do 
as you think fit; it may be as well to be prepared, 
in case that fellow Gaffin should venture on so daring 
a deed. With so many gentlemen in the house, 
backed by the servants, he will not think of attack- 
ing the hall.” 

‘“‘T suspect, Sir Ralph, that, desperate as he is, 
there is nothing he would not dare to do.” 

The steward, fearing that some mistake might 
occur, had ridden over to Morbury to beg that Mr. 
Shallard would see that the men he had applied for 
were sent in time. It was fortunate that he went, 
for Mr. Shallard had been away from home, though 
expected back every minute. Mr. Groocock anxiously 
waited his return. He arrived at length, when the 
steward explained his object, and asked if he had 
not received a letter he had sent about it. Mr. 
Shallard found it on his table with several others. 

‘“‘ Here is also a requisition,” he said, glancing at 
another letter, ‘‘from Miss Pemberton, to obtain 
protection for Downside. She has been warned as 
you were, by an old mad woman, and she assures 
me that she feels confident the warning should not 
be disregarded. Though I have no great fears on 
the matter, my gallantry compels me to ride over 
there at once to atford the ladies such security as the 
presence of a gentleman can give; and I will beg 
that a body of fencibles may be sent to arrive soon 
after dusk. If no more men can be spared, we must 
obtain a few cavalry, as, fortunately, some troops 
arrived here a few days ago, and are to remain a 
short time to obtain recruits in the neighbour- 
hood. I will see their commanding officer, and 
take care that they are sent off in time to reach 
Texford by dark. You may go home, therefore, 
Mr. Groocock, with your mind at rest on the subject ; 
they will soon be at your heels, and you will, I dare 
say, look after them, and see that they are provided 
with a supply of good cheer, such as soldiers expect 
under the circumstances.” 

‘No fear of that, Mr. Shallard,’’ answered the 
steward. ‘‘I must no longer delay, for I am already 
late, and with my own good will I would rather not 
be out after dusk, considering the sort of people 
likely to be abroad.” 

‘* By-the-by, I have not congratulated you on 
Lieutenant Castleton’s safe return. I received the 
news from Miss Pemberton just as I was leaving 
home yesterday, and nothing has given me greater 

leasure in life. A fine young fellow, your future 

Lovenel, and I heartily wish that all difficulties in 
the way of his happiness may be overcome. He will 
prove a worthy successor to his excellent uncle. 
I have no doubt about that, though neither you 
nor I, Mr. Groocock, can properly wish him to come 
into possession for many years.” 

‘“‘T wish that all were like him; he will make a 
kind master, whoever serves him; but my head will 
be laid at rest before then,” answered the steward, 


with a sigh. ‘ However, I must be on my journey,” 


and Mr. Groocock, shaking hands with the lawyer, 
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The family at Texford were assembled in the 
drawing-room. Dinner had been put off, as they 
were every minute expecting the arrival of Harry 
and his friends; and Sir Ralph, usually so calm, 
kept moving about the room, frequently expressing 
his surprise that they had not come. “I hope 
nothing has happened to them,” he said to himself. 
‘“‘Ts it possible that they can have encountered that 
fellow Gaffin and his ruffian crew?” 

Julia in vain endeavoured to understand what the 
marquis and Lord Frederick were saying to her, but 
could only give the vaguest of replies. 

The window of the back drawing-room, which 
looked towards the park, was open. Sir Ralph had 
looked out several times in the hope of hearing the 
carriage wheels. He rang the bell, and, a servant 
appearing, he ordered dinner to be served. 

‘‘ By-the-by,” he asked, ‘“‘has Mr. Groocock re- 
turned from Morbury ?” 

‘No, Sir Ralph,” was the answer. 

‘¢Let me know when he comes,”’ said the baronet. 

At that instant the sound of a shot was heard; it 
came from the direction of the park-gate. It was 
followed by several others. 

‘What can that mean?” asked most of the gen- 
tlemen in a breath. 

Sir Ralph, without answering, rang the bell vio- 
lently, when the butler hurried into the room with a 
look of alarm. 

‘‘Tell the servants to get their arms, and have the 
shutters of all the lower rooms closed. Gentlemen,” 
he added, turning to the guests, ‘‘if any of you have 
firearms or swords, pray get them. I received a 
warning that the house was to be attacked by a 
desperate gang of smugglers, but took no notice of 
it, though I fear from those sounds I ought to have 
done so.” 

Most of the gentlemen who had fowling-pieces or 
pistols with them hurried off to get them ready. 
Lady Castleton sank on the sofa, another lady 
fainted, and two shrieked out in their terror, believ- 
ing that the next instant they should see the ruffians 
breaking into the house. Julia endeavoured to calm 
her mother and their guests, while Sir Ralph went 
to the front door to see that it was bolted and barred. 
At that moment he heard carriage wheels rolling at 
a rapid rate up the avenue. Again several shots 
were heard much nearer than the first. He ordered 
the door to be opened. The horses, panting and 
foaming, were pulled up by the postilion, and Harry 
sprang out of the chaise followed by General 
Sampson. They both turned round to assist out 
another person, while a fourth leaped from the 
box. 

‘Drive round to the coach-yard, and tell the 

ooms to close the gates,” cried Harry, while he 

ed the stranger up the steps. On seeing his father 
he greeted him affectionately. 

‘Wo were fired on by a band of ruffians, but as 
we returned their salute briskly they did not venture 
to come to nearer quarters. They may, however, be 
following, and we should be prepared for them.” 

Sir Ralph was on the point of giving some further 
directions to the servants, when General Sampson 
and his companion reached the hall. Sir Ralph 
started, and gazed with a bewildered look. 

“Who are you? Speak; I well remember those 
features,’”’ he exclaimed. ; 

“And I remember yours, Ralph,” said the 





mounted his cob and rode back towards Texford. 





stranger, stepping forward and taking his hand; 
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«however, we will say no more on the subject at 

resent. Your son and General Sampson know me 
as Mr. Hastings; let me retain that name till we can 
converse in private. In the meantime continue your 
preparations to receive the ruffians who are close at 
hand. Thanks to the speed at which we were driving, 
the volley they fired did us no harm.” 

Sir Ralph seemed scarcely to comprehend what 
Mr. Hastings said, but continued gazing in his face 
without replying. 

General Sampson, at once comprehending the state 
of affairs, took upon himself the command of the 
garrison, and ordered the servants to see that all the 
other entrances to the house were closed. He then 
requested those who had firearms to load them with 
ball, and to be ready to make use of them if re- 
quired. Scarcely had he done so when a thundering 
knock was heard at the door, and a man from the 
outside announced himself as a sergeant from the 
Dragoons, who had been sent over from 
Morbury, with a party of fifteen men, to guard the 
hall. On this the door was opened, when a fine 
soldier-like looking fellow appeared, who requested 
to know where he should post his men. 

“My orders are to remain here if Sir Ralph 
Castleton wishes it, but if not to proceed to Downside 
Cottage at Hurlston. As the smugglers, or what- 
ever they are, caught sight of us just as we entered 
the avenue, they are not likely to attack this place.” 

Harry, who had just been receiving his mother’s 
and sister’s embraces, heard what was said. 

“Let some of your men accompany me, and I 
will show them the way to Downside,” he exclaimed, 
and he directed one of the servants to bring a horse 
round without a moment’s delay. 

“Where are you going, Harry?” exclaimed Sir 
Ralph, recovering himself on seeing Harry hurrying 
down the steps; ‘‘the troopers will look after the 
ruffians.”’ 

“To assist those who require protection,” answered 
Harry. ‘‘ There is no time to be lost.” 

“Just like him,” cried General Sampson. 
ruffians won’t stand a charge if he leads it.” 

The sergeant mounted his horse and followed him. 
The troopers were found drawn up at the entrance 
of the avenue, while in the distance were seen a 
large band of wild-looking fellows, armed in a 
variety of ways, some on horseback and others on 
foot, apparently watching the movements of the 
soldiers by whose timely arrival they had been pre- 
vented from entering the park. 

The sergeant ordered his men to follow. 

“Those are the fellows who fired at the carriage, 
and were nearly overtaking it when we came up, I 
can swear to that,” he said. 

‘We must seize their leader and as many as we 
can get hold of, or they may still attack the hall,” 
answered Harry, and putting spurs to their horses, 
they dashed on. 

The smugglers still held their ground not two 
hundred yards off. Harry recognised Miles Gaffin, 
who by his actions was evidently endeavouring to 
induce his followers to advance to the encounter. 
As the well-disciplined little band drew near them 
the ruffians’ courage gave way. The men on foot 
tushed off on either side. The horsemen stood a 
moment longer, and at Gaffin’s command fired a 
Volley, but directly afterwards, though superior in 
numbers, knowing well how ill able they were to 
Tesist the charge of the troopers, they wheeled round 
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their horses and galloped off in the direction of 


Hurlston. Gaffin was the last to turn. He quickly 
overtook the rest, and pushing through them on his 
fleet and powerful horse soon took the lead. Though 
vastly superior in a charge, the troopers’ horses were 
ill able to come up with the active steeds of the 
lightly-armed smugglers. The latter kept well 
ahead, though Harry urged his companions not to 
spare the spur. As openings occurred free of trees, 
first one of the smugglers rode off, then another, 
others following, some going on one side, some on 
another, till a small band only held together, led by 
Gaffin, who had, however, distanced them consider- 
ably. Believing probably that he was going to 
desert them, the remainder, swearing loudly at his 
cowardice, following the example of the first, began to 
disperse, several throwing themselves from their 
horses, and making their way through the thick 
brushwood, where the troopers had little hope of 
overtaking them. 

“Keep the fellow on the black horse in sight,” 
shouted Harry. <‘‘He is the man, I doubt not, who 
murdered the steward. Let some of your men 
accompany me, and follow him with the rest.” 

The sergeant gave the order as Harry requested, 
and half the men continued on with Harry towards 
Downside, while Gaffin was seen to be making by 
the nearest road for the mill. His object, appa- 
rently, was to take shelter within it, and to sell his 
life dearly ; or he might hope to conceal himself till 
he could make his escape by some secret passage, or 
by other means with which he alone was acquainted. 

The thickening gloom of evening rendered all 
objects indistinct. ‘The sergeant and his men, how- 
ever, kept the smuggler in sight till they saw him 
reach the downs on which the mill stood, where his 
figure was distinctly visible against the sky. It was 
but for a moment, for at the same instant a party of the 
sea-fencibles who had been concealed behind the mill 
started up, and several shots were fired at him. It 
was not seen whether any had taken effect; the horse 
and rider disappeared, as it seemed, over the edge of 
the cliff. The troopers expected, as they reached the 
spot, to see him dashed to pieces on the sands, but 
he had reached the bottom in safety by a pathway 
which a desperate man alone would have ventured to 
take. They caught a glimpse of him as he galloped 
along the sands towards the south. 

“We must follow him, my lads, or he will escape 
after all,” said the sergeant, though as no one dared 
descend the path Gaffin had taken, the troopers were 
compelled to make their way round by a circuitous 
road till they could gain the level of the beach. By 
that time the daring smuggler was lost to sight. 

In the meantime the foot soldiers hurried along 
the top of the downs to stop him should he desert his 
horse and attempt to escape by climbing up the cliffs 
and making his way across the country. 

The sergeant and his men made comparatively 
slow progress over the sands. They discovered, too, 
that the tide was rising, and had good reason to fear 
that they might be caught under the cliffs and be 
carried off by the sea, which was rolling in with a 
sullen roar. 

The sergeant at the same moment fancied he 
could discern the figure of a horseman at some dis- 
tance ahead close under the cliffs, and already sur- 
rounded by water. The steed was plunging and 
rearing, while the rider in vain endeavoured to urge 
him forward. Presently both together disappeared, 
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overwhelmed by a sea which rolled in and broke in 
masses of spray against the foot of the cliff. Not far 
off a dark object, which might have been a boat, was 
seen. 

However, the advancing sea warned the sergeant 
that he and his men must beat a rapid retreat or run 
the risk of losing their horses if not their lives. 
‘hey had indeed to plunge through the sea up to 
their horses’ girths before they regained the end of 
the cliff, where they were once more in safety. 





CURIOSITIES OF THE CENSUS. 
BY CHARLES MACKESON, F.S.S. 
v. 

V HEN the first Great Exhibition opened its 

doors in the famous glass house in Hyde Park, 
now nearly a quarter of a century ago, the immense 
variety and the enormous extent of the industrial 
occupations of this country became for the first time 
yeally apparent. In the International Exhibitions 
since held, and still more noticeably in the Working 
Men’s Exhibitions of the metropolis and of the chief 
provincial towns, the same striking proof of national 
activity in every form of handicraft has been fur- 
nished. The supremacy of the English artisan— 
using that term in its widest sense as including every 
species of skilled labour—was in fact clearly demon- 
strated; for amid such vast illustrations of the results 
of his daily toil, it was impossible any longer to 
doubt that the industrial class must form a very 
important section of our population. We ques- 
tion, however, whether it 1s even now generally 
realised that these same artisans, whose voting 


rights so long occupied the attention of both Houses 
of the Legislature, whose combinations, legal and 
illegal, have been, and probably long will be, the 
subject of anxious thought among social reformers, 
and who have been called ‘‘ our future masters,” 
form more than one-third of our total male popula- 


tion. Yet this, the census tables prove, is actually 

' the case; the number of men and boys in the indus- 
trial class standing at more than three and a half out 
of the eleven millions in England and Wales. With 
these figures before us, it is possible to estimate, in a 
way which ought to strengthen the hands of all who 
labour in the cause of religion and education, what 
an all-powerful force is here set in motion either 
for good or evil. Time was when our rulers 
governed men who were mere machines, and when 
the lower average of education made the teacher’s 
work a constant round of elementary instruction to 
those who were unable to question or discuss the merits 
of his lesson ; but now all this is changed, and of these 
three and a half millions it is not too much to say 
that the great majority possess minds sharpened by 
the competition of the age, and ‘decided views” of 
political and religious questions. 

But leaving all moralising on this great subject, 
let us look at the tvilers and moilers as week after 
week, year after year, they go forth, here to the 
workshop, there to the factory, here to the foundry, 
there to the mine ; and let us endeavour to form some 
idea of the many-sided character of ‘the task” 
which makes up the sum of these numberless lives. 
Their various occupations are subdivided under cer- 
tain generic heads, with the leading distinctions that 
those who work on art and mechanical productions 
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are separated from the workers and dealers in textile 
fabrics and dress, who are again, in their turn, clearly 
marked off from the other large classes of workers 
and dealers in food and drinks, and in animal, vege- 
table, and mineral substances. 

First, then, looking at the persons engaged in the 
industries in which matters of various kinds are used 
in combination, we have the several trades connected 
with the literary food supply of the nation, and it 
will scarcely surprise the reader to learn that here 
there is a large increase as compared with the census 
of 1861. The printers, who, next to the authors, 
are perhaps the most important members of the 
book-making fraternity, have risen from thirty to 
forty-four thousand, or, in other words, have increased 
by one-half, while the bookbinders, representing the 
next stage in the work, have also risen considerably, 
and number nearly eight thousand. To these, of 
course, must be added a large number of women and 
girls, as we shall show in a subsequent paper on 
Female Labour; for there is at the present day a 
very considerable employment of women as compo- 
sitors. The term printer here used includes, of 
course, every member of the trade. The printer 
begins his life-work at an early age, for it is true of 
printing, as it is of the fine arts, that early practice is 
almost essential to success. Thus the deft hand of 
the expert compositor, who can pick his letters with 
almost lightning speed from their cases, which pre- 
sent a complete puzzle to the uninitiated, requires 
some years of training for the eye and the finger 
before complete facility is attained, and we therefore 
find, as might have been expected, a goodly show of 
workers in the first periods of age. ven from five 
to ten years the class is represented by seven mem- 
bers; from ten to fifteen there are nearly four 
thousand ; and in the next period upwards of ten 
thousand. Between twenty and twenty-five there is 
a somewhat inexplicable fall to seven thousand, but 
in the next ten years the figures rise again. The 
probable cause oi this variation is that, between fif- 
teen and twenty, boys in search of a trade try this, 
and either fail or tire of its unquestionable preli- 
minary hardships, and thus, making allowance for 
retirements from such reasons, we have a graduated 
rise up to thirty-five years of age, when the natural 
fall owing to ordinary causes takes place. The 
printer, however, sticks to his trade to a good old age, 
and the numbers show a fair representation in the 
later years, there being upwards of eight hundred 
between sixty-five and seventy-five. 

The booksellers and publishers remain nearly 
stationary as compared with 1861, but the newspaper 
publishers and sellers have largely increased, and 
now number nearly five thousand males. Even these 
figures, however, can scarcely represent the exact 
trth, for in these days of penny, halfpenny, nay, 
even three-a-penny papers, we have a vast body of 
persons who combine their sale with other trades— 
the hairdresser, the tobacconist, the keeper of the 
so-called fancy shop; and the army of men, boys, and 
girls who earn a living in this way, or in any other 
that presents itself, can scarcely have been brought 
into account. 

From literature to music is not a very violent 
transition, and here we find that instrument-makers 
have increased, though not to the extent that might 
have been anticipated, as even now they only number 
about eight thousand males, and this in the face of & 





tex years’ musical progress unequalled in the history 
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of the nation. <A clue to the mystery is, however, 
very easily attainable from another most interesting 
Blue-book published at the national expense, the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Customs, 
from which we learn that the annual value of the 
musical instruments imported into this country from 
France alone is nearly £300,000 ; in fact, this branch 
of trade is one of the most important in which we 
are engaged with our great ally. From Paris, for 
instance, come the bulk of the harmoniums now to 
be found in many a church and chapel where an 
organ is too costly, while with the recent improve- 
ments of mechanism they have been rendered plea- 
sant companions in our domestic music-rooms. From 
the French capital, too, come a large number of our 
pianos, especially of the little cabinet instruments 
which can be obtained at a marvellously low price, 
either with the French maker’s name on them, or 
with that of the English seller somewhat disin- 
genuously painted over the keyboard. Nor does the 
import trade in this particular end here, for our 
fransatlantic cousins send in large numbers their 
American organs; while Germany contributes those 
concertinas and accordions which fill shop after shop 
in the purlieus of the London docks to such an ex- 
tent that in that strange district music seems to be 
competing with far less worthy trades. Thus the 
comparatively small extent of our English manufac- 
ture is explained, although it is by no means easy to 
understand why we should thus have to go abroad 
for articles which might or ought to be as easily 
obtainable at home; indeed we have reason to 
believe that if the Franco-Prussian War, which for 
the time completely locked up the Parisian supply of 
harmoniums, had continued, English factories would 
have been opened by some of our largest firms, who 
were for the time unable to supply the demands 
made upon them. Whether means might not be 
taken to divert some of the now wasted labour 
power of the country into such channels as this is 
therefore well worthy of consideration. 

In the two other trades so nearly allied to the fine 
arts, lithography and engraving, we find a clear 
proof of the decadence of copper-plate engraving and 
the increase of wood engraving, a result for which 
the enormous increase in our ‘‘ profusely illustrated ” 
periodicals had prepared us. 

The makers of surgical instruments have risen in 
number, a tact easily explained by the numerous im- 
provements of recent medical science, and especially 
of dentistry. Watchmakers stand at almost the same 
number as in 1861, the Swiss trade still maintaining 
its supremacy. 

When we come to machinery, we find an increase 
corresponding to the rise already noticed in a pre- 
vious paper in the number of those who live by work- 
ing the engines which the artisans, to the number of 
upwards of a hundred thousand—nearly double the 
total returned in 1861—are employed in making. In 
the agricultural implement trade there is the same 
great increase, which is naturally in an inverse ratio 
to the figures representing the agricultural labourers, 
among whom there is a noticeable falling off, owing, 
of course, to a considerable extent at least, to the in- 
creased employment of machinery. The growth of 
the coachmaking and saddlery trades, another proof 
of the financial prosperity of the country, is above the 
average, as shown by a comparison of the figures of 
1861 and 1871. In the shipbuilding trade, where 
Wwe might have expected a large increase, there was 





only a rise of a thousand in the ten years. It is pro- 
bable, however, that this is to be accounted for by 
the fact that the great growth of our navy, on which, 
with its ironclads and its floating docks, many men 
are employed, is the result of the labours of dock- 
yard workmen, who are reckoned as Government 
officials, and not under their respective trades. 

We are next led on to the trades which, in all 
their numerous subdivisions, include not only the 
house-makers but the house-furnishers, from the 
architect, whose services, judging by the wretched 
character of nine-tenths of our modern villas, are but 
seldom called into requisition for domestic purposes, 
down to the broker, whose offices begin when, to use 
one of the painful phrases of conventional English, 
the house is ‘broken up.’ In all these cases, as, 
indeed, the growth of house-building and occupation 
indicated in our earlier papers required, we have a 
large increase of workers, there being more than two 
hundred thousand carpenters, nearly a hundred 
thousand bricklayers, and about the same number of 
masons and of plumbers. In all these trades the 
largest proportion of workmen is between twenty- 
five and thirty-five years of age, although many 
thousands are to be found still at their work even at 
the patriarchal age of threescore and ten. 

Of the whole number of males engaged in indus- 
trial pursuits, by far the largest proportion is, how- 
ever, to be found in the subdivision allotted to those 
who are engaged in what may be described as the 
all-important work of dressing the people. Such a 
list as that here provided would, indeed, have fur- 
nished the author of ‘‘ Nothing to Wear” with an 
additional shaft in his quiver, and would have given 
fresh point to his humorous satire. Under wool and 
worsted workers we find twelve different occupations ; 
under silk there are five; under cotton and flax 
twelve ; under makers of mixed materials, such as 
fancy goods and trimming, there are seven. In the 
absolute work of providing the dress, when it has 
advanced from the raw material and the various in- 
termediate stages into the actual articles of apparel, 
we find seventeen sets of individuals, each of whom 
has something to do for his brothers and sisters, 
literally from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot. The list is headed by the hairdresser, whose 
occupation in these days of chignons is almost as real 
as that of any other member of the dressing craft, 


| inasmuch as he not only tends the hair, but supplies it 


with no slight mixture of foreign material for daily 
wear. The head being furnished with its permanent 
gear by nearly twelve thousand hairdressers, we have 
a band of more than thirteen thousand hatters, and 
upwards of three thousand straw-plait manufacturers, 
whose work in these days must be confined chiefly to 
hat-making, as, except in the case of the sister of 
charity or the charity school girl, the old straw 
bonnet, which, with its almost wooden walls, was an 
effectual safeguard against the modern complaints of 
tic-doloreux and face-ache, is out of fashion. Then 
follow the tailors, numbering nearly 112,000, the 
vast proportion of whom are men of middle age, 
the number showing no falling off until fifty-five is 
reached, and even between fifty-five and sixty-five 
there are thirteen thousand at work. Even male 
milliners are not unrepresented, although their 
number is only a little above a thousand. Hosiery 
manufacture gives employment to nearly twenty- 
three thousand men and boys, and here again in- 
creasing age has little effect on the numbers. Shoc- 
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making is, however, the most popular avocation in 
this class, the cobblers of various grades, as they 
were called in the good old times, numbering nearly 
two hundred thousand. ‘This trade, like that of the 
tailor, is pursued up to the latest years of life, there 
being upwards of twenty thousand above fifty-five 
and twelve thousand above sixty-five, thus proving 
that there is after all a sound basis of truth in the 
oft-repeated saying anent ‘‘sticking to your last.” 
Under both these heads the number of men employed 
shows a falling off as compared with the census of 
1861, probably owing in some degree to the use of 
the sewing-machine. In this connection, too, we find 
clear evidence that the tastes of those of old time 
are not yet entirely out of date, for the business of 
patten and clog making has nearly two thousand 
representatives. Then we pass in succession the 
minor trades of button-making, umbrella and parasol 
making, and laundry-keeping, and thus come to the 
end of this important category. 

From those who dress to those who feed the 
public is an easy step, and here the tables are very 
conveniently classified under the three heads of animal 
food, vegetable food, and liquids, or, as the census 
practically puts it, the butcher, the baker, and the 
wine merchant, except that we should prefer to sub- 
stitute the brewer for his more fashionable brother, 
as beer is still the staple drink of the community, 
despite all efforts to imbue our artisans with a love 
of vin ordinaire at a shilling or even tenpence a 
bottle. Under nearly all these heads there is an increase 
corresponding with fair proportion to the growth of 
the population between the taking of the last two 
censuses. The rise in butchers is from sixty-five to 
seventy-two thousand, in bakers from fifty-six to 
sixty-two, while greengrocers have increased by the 
large number of five thousand, a result probably due 
not only to the growth of population, but to the 
gradual extension of our towns, and the con- 
sequent necessity of buying where it is now no 
longer possible to grow fresh vegetables. It may be 
of interest to add that the census authorities tabulate 
the tobacco, cigar, and snuff manufacturers and 
purveyors under the head of purveyors of drinks 
and stimulants, a tolerably correct classification, as 
there can be little question as to the intimate con- 
nection between the trades and their several results. 
From the dealers in food and drink we pass on to 
those who work in animal substances, the soap and 
candle makers, the dealers in skins, and the brush- 
makers, the gradual decrease of the number of 
tallow-chandlers, of whom there are now only three 
thousand seven hundred for the whole population, 
finding its explanation not only in the increased use 
of gas, to which it is referred in the report, but to a 
still greater extent to the use by the poor as well as 
the rich of paraffine and other oils, which are not 
only low-priced, but can be burnt in lamps obtain- 
able at little more cost than a respectable candle- 
stick. Thus the candle-maker, notwithstanding all 
his improvements, not the least of which has resulted 
in the abolition of the snufler-tray, is himself in 
danger of being snuffed-out, although it may tend 
to comfort the members of a decaying race if we 
remind them that there is still even a church left in 
London—St. James’s Chapel, York Street—which is 
lighted with candles. One would have fancied, more- 
over, that the enormous expenditure on “lights” in 
famous ritualistic churches would have tended to in- 
crease the trade, and it is possible that ere another 





numbering of the people takes place some such result 
as this may be noticeable. The manufacture of incense 
is largely increasing. The most noticeable feature 
in the next division, that of the workers and dealers 
in vegetable substances, is in the indiarubber and 
guttapercha industry, which has largely developed 
since 1861, the numbers having been more than 
quadrupled in the ten years. In 1861 they stood at 
877; in 1871 at 3,782. There was also a considerable 
increase, as might have been expected, in the paper- 
makers, while there are no less than 2,300 rag- 
gatherers and dealers, a mode of employment which, 
thanks to wise philanthropy, has formed a livelihood 
to many an otherwise homeless lad. The mineral 
workers include very various forms of occupation, 
although unfortunately the replies on this head were 
not sufficiently clear to enable the officials to dis- 
criminate as to the workers on the different sub- 
stances, coal, copper, tin, iron, and lead. In the 
gross they numbered 371,000, an increase of nearly 
fifty thousand on the year 1861, chiefly traceable to 
the coal and iron trades. Among other interesting 
facts in this section, we have the total of a hundred 
thousand blacksmiths, and there are upwards of six 
thousand chimney-sweepers. 

Our notice of the last, the indefinite and non- 
productive class, must necessarily be very brief, the 
main heads being the general labourers, who num- 
bered five hundred thousand. This is, in fact, the 
waste-heap of the census-maker. Here the enume- 
rators throw in all the returns which are either 
indefinite or dubious, and thus it may fairly be 
assumed that with the growth of intelligence among 
the people leading them to see the advantages to be 
gained from the correct filling up of these papers, 
the average will become less and less. The absolutely 
unproductive persons comprise about twenty-five 
thousand gentlemen of rank and property. But 
here we must pause once more, leaving the occupa- 
pations of the wives and sisters for another paper. 





Sonnets of the Sacred #ear. 


BY THE REV. §. J. STONE, M.A. 
THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


‘“‘ There is joy in the presence of the angels of Ged over one 
sinner that repenteth.”—St. Luke xv. 10. 


= invisible regions of unfathomed space 
That overspread the world, for hate or love 
Are thronged by spirits lost or blest; they move 
Each at their Master’s will, and leave their trace 
In shade or shine beneath, in guile or grace, 
As o’er men’s hearts winging their way above, 
Foul as the condor, snow-pure as the dove, 
They mirror Satan’s or “‘ the Father’s face.” 
Each have their joy; and o’er the Pharisee, 
The false, the proud, the lustful, that dark throng 
Exults in malice of unholy glee : 
While all those white-arrayed in rapturous song 
Their eucharistic anthems sweetly raise 
O’er each poor penitent sinner as he prays. 
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THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER: 


A STORY OF THE CHINESE GREAT REBELLION, AND THE ‘‘EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY.’ 


BY SAMUEL MOSSMAN, AUTHOR OF “(NEW JAPAN : THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN,” ETC, 


CHAPTER I.—A CHINESE PASSENGER SHIP, 


OU may 
wonder 
how I 
came to 
enter the 
service of 
the Em- 
peror of 
Ohi ne, 
and to 


_may be 
—worth 


especially 

as my 
own adventures were mixed up with events which 
will ever be memorable in history.* 


When the last Chinese war broke out, all avail- 
able British forces were ordered to join the army and 
fleet assembling at Hong Kong. Engineers, artil- 
lery, and regiments of the line sailed from England 
for the far East; native cavalry and infantry were 
despatched from India; and even the Australian 
colonies were called upon to supply their small con- 
tingents. At that time I was at Melbourne, a ser- 
geant in the Royal Engineers, in command of some 
twenty sappers and miners, and, in obedience to 
orders, took passage by the first vessel leaving for 
China, a Danish ship named Jupiter, which was 
about to sail with two hundred Chinese passengers, 
returning to their native land with the proceeds of 
their labour at the Ballarat gold-fields. 

We went on board at the Sandridge pier, where a 
number of colonists had assembled to witness the 
departure of the heathen diggers, who were detested 
by the people generally; and many strong epithets 
were levelled at them by the roughs, but these, not 
being understood, fell harmless on their ears. Even 
when some fellow administered a kick, John China- 
man would take it good-naturedly, and rubbing the 
assaulted place, would grin a “Chin! chin!” as if 
he had only received a friendly good-by. To do 


them justice, there was less trouble in embarking | 


these two hundred Chinamen than there would have 
been with one-fourth that number of European pas- 
sengers. They walked on board peaceably in single 





* The leading incidents of the great Chinese rebellion are here de- 
tibed, with many curious illustrations of Chinese life and customs, 
given in the form of a personal narrative by a sergeant of the Royal 
Engineers, who took service under the Emperor, shared in the triumph of 
Colonel Gordon, R.E., and his “ ever-victorious army,” and at the peace 
married a mandarin’s daughter, 





file, and were soon stowed away in their berths 
between decks. 

The shades of evening set in by the time the 
Jupiter was fairly under way, and then arose great 
commotion amongst the passengers, who had all 
come on deck again, and jabbered away most noisily. 
Suddenly the bows of the ship were lit up with fire- 
works, and a perfect din of crackers followed. These 
were suspended in festoons from the bowsprit and 
fore-rigging, where they blazed and crackled for 
several minutes, presenting fantastic lines of light as 
they were reflected in the water. When the crackers 
were burnt out, the Chinamen set up a loud shout of 
“‘ Hi-yah! hi-yah!” and went to bed, evidently well 
satisfied. In China, according to custom, fire- 
crackers are universally let off at the close of the 
year, so that evil spirits may be terrified, and that 
no malicious ones may mar the harmony of the 
coming new year; and for a similar reason they are 
fired off whenever any enterprise, as a voyage or a 
journey, is undertaken—not so much to bring good 
luck to attend it, as to drive away all evil from hin- 
dering it. 

Captain Hoyrup, our skipper, was a Dane, and 
was the beau ideal of a sailor. Strict in his command 
over the officers and crew whilst on duty, he was 
nevertheless considerate for their comforts, which, as 
a rule, are more attended to on board Danish ships 
than amongst British merchantmen. A more con- 
tented ship’s company, with better food and accom- 
modation, could hardly have been found. In the 
midship portion of the vessel the Chinamen’s provi- 
sions were stowed away in baskets, and strings of all 
sorts of vegetables hung from the beams; the bulk 
of their food—rice—was down in the hold. There 
also was closely packed the most extraordinary part 
of the Chinese freight—nothing more nor less than 
a number of coffins with the bodies of embalmed 
Chinamen, and jars containing the bones, teeth, 
and nails of others who had not left means suffi- 
cient to make mummies of them. All the Chinese 
have a great aversion to having their remains buried 
away from their ancestral tombs, and they conse- 
quently make every effort to have their bodies con- 
veyed to their place of birth, not only from foreign 
countries, but from the more distant parts of China, 
should they happen to die away from home. When 
the coffins are landed, hermetically sealed, at any of 
the large ports, they are deposited in buildings 
erected for the purpose, and the mouldering remains 
are thence borne away, after months or years, as the 
case may be, to repose with the ancestral dust. 
Teeth and nails are placed in jars and kept as relics 
in the family tombs. 

But the most valuable portion of our freight was 
the gold which our Chinese passengers had saved 
out of their hard earnings at the diggings. As there 
was a government export duty of half-a-crown per 
ounce on all gold taken from the colony, and as all 
attempts at smuggling rendered the metal liable to 
confiscation, it was not difficult to tell how much there 
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was on board the Jupiter. Our two hundred steerage 
passengers had 2,100 ounces amongst them, besides 
1,750 Australian sovereigns, the total value amount- 
ing in round numbers to £10,000, or an average of 
£50 per man. ‘The majority of the men had toiled 
for five years on the gold fields, and thus had saved 
about £10 per annum. This would have been con- 
sidered a miserable profit by a European digger, but 
to the Chinamen it was a small fortune. Besides 
the gold in the hands of these men, we had in the 
strong room about 1,000 ounces belonging to a mer- 
chant named Choo-Kong, who traded in vegetable 
oils and other commodities, and pretty nearly 2,000 
ounces more belonging to other passengers, besides 
5,000 ounces on its way to Hong Kong in payment 
for merchandise shipped to Australia. Altogether, 
in one shape or another, we had about forty thousand 
pounds’ worth of gold on board; and the responsi- 
bility of this valuable freight, which might at any 
moment excite the cupidity of some of our numerous 
passengers, caused our captain constant anxiety, not- 
withstanding the presence of my twenty sturdy 
sappers and miners. 

Everything, however, went on like clockwork, 
when once the bustle after embarkation had subsided. 
I could not help remarking the homely look of the 
chief cabin, especially on the sunny days when we 
sailed into the trade winds of the South Pacific. On 
one side was the captain’s state-room, and on the 
other the steward’s pantry, with two Gothic windows 
between looking out upon the main deck. Through 
the coloured glass of the skylight above the sun 
shone brightly and cheerfully, giving our little room 
more the appearance of an apartment in a country 
cottage than of one in a ship at sea; and the idea 
was heightened by the variety of live stock on board. 
Fowls stalked and cackled about the main deck with 
perfect freedom, and tame pigeons flew about 
amongst the masts and rigging as they would have 
done amongst the trees on land. Forwards, a sow 
and some porkers grunted and squeaked for their 
morning meal, whilst amidships a setter and a 
kangaroo hound growled at them in a watchful 
manner if they infringed on the after-deck. Alto- 
gether it was as cheery a breakfast-room as could 
have been found in a country villa. 

The aspect of the scene changed at ten o’clock, 
when the Chinese came on deck to get their break- 
fast, or, as they called it, ‘‘early rice;” their 
second, and only other principal meal, being “‘ even- 
ing rice,” which they took at five p.m. They formed 
themselves into messes of six or eight, and squatted 
on the deck in circles, with their feet inwards. In 
the centre of each mess was a large crockery utensil, 
filled with rice, and several smaller dishes with fish, 
flesh, or greens. Each person held a bowl in his 
left hand, and a pair of chopsticks, or ‘‘nimble-lads,”’ 
in his right. Filling this bowl with rice from the 
large dish, he held it close to his chin, opened his 
mouth, and shovelled rice in until it was crammed 
full. Then he looked into the smaller dishes, and 
selecting dainty pieces of meat and vegetables with 
his chopsticks, dextrously put them into his mouth. 
The process of mastication then went on leisurely, 
until the whole was swallowed, and then a short 
respite was taken for conversation. Thus while one 
was eating another talked. It was a strange but 
picturesque scene, and the babel of their voices 
resounded throughout the ship. Few only took any 
drink at their principal meals, and most reserved 


their tea for quenching their thirst after smoking, cr 
for other occasions. All beverages, as a rule, were 
taken hot, and, as in China, cold water was very 
seldom drunk, even by the poorest, the popular belief 
being that it is unhealthy. 


CHAPTER II.—ON THE VOYAGE, 


Ir happened, fortunately, that we had on board 
the Jupiter a Chinese missionary, named Fan A-wye, 
returning to his native land, who not only in- 
structed me in his language, taking lessons in 
English in return, but gave me a large amount of 
information respecting his country. I learnt from 
him that a great amount of error exists amongst 
Europeans about the “Celestial Empire.” ‘The in- 
terpretation of the Chinese characters Tien-chaoy 
denotes the ‘‘ Heavenly dynasty”? that rules, much 
in the same sense as English sovereigns are said to 
be ‘‘ by the grace of God, defenders of the Faith.” 
The difference is that the emperors of China aro 
considered to have supreme rank above all nations, 
from antiquity of civilisation. Hence, to this day, the 
Emperor does not admit that foreign monarchs aro 
on an equality with himself, and regards all who 
approach his court as coming from tributary states, 
and ambassadors with presents as tribute-bearers! 

On my expressing surprise that the Manchoo- 
Tartar dynasty, springing from one of the smallest 
tribes of the Mongol race, should rule over such a 
vast multitude of people, he said that “‘ it was much 
about the same thing as Great Britain being ruled 
by a dynasty sprung from an insignificant foreign 
family. The great mass of the people in China aro 
indifferent as to what dynasty is upon the throne, 
so long as they are ruled by the ancient laws of Con- 
fucius and other great lawgivers. These have been 
implicitly obeyed by the emperors and promulgated 
by their governments under the Tartar dynasty, so 
that the constitution of the realm remains the same 
now as it was many thousand years ago.” 

‘“* But,” said I, ‘it is said that the long queue worn 
by your countrymen is considered as a badge of sub- 
jection to their Tartar conquerors, and that the 
Taiping rebels allow their hair to grow to its natural 
length, like their ancestors did under pure Chinese 
dynasties, as a sign that their chief object was to over- 
throw the Tartar government.” ‘That is partly 
true,” he replied. ‘‘The fashion of shaving the 
head and plaiting the upper hair into a queue was 
introduced by the Tartars, but more because it was 
the mode of dressing the hair amongst themselves, 
and as a cleanly custom, than from any political 
motive.” He bade me remark that the hair of his 
countrymen was thicker, longer, and grew lower 
down on their foreheads than with my own, and 
that it was consequently more apt to get dirty and 
matted, if not shaven or clipped, and said that if I 
should see any of the Taipings, or Chang-mao (long- 
haired) rebels, as the imperialists called them, the 
luxuriance and length of their hair would strike me 
as being very remarkable, and this, indeed, I found 
was really the case. 

Our voyage went on happily. Sometimes there 
were long periods of calm, followed by sudden 
squalls, during which rain fell in a deluge, and it 
was amusing to notice at these occasions how the 
Chinamen rushed out with umbrellas and turned 
them upside down to catch the rain, which ran at 
the tips into pipkins. Once there was a festival in 
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all donned their best attire, and strutted about the 
deck with pride and complacency at their improved 
appearance ; many of them had fans in their hands, 
aud swung their long tails from side to side with no 
small degree of vanity. Some of them, like shrewd 
traders, improved the occasion by offering coats and 
trousers for sale, of which many availed themselves, 
being bound in duty to appear clean and respectable 
on the occasion of sacrificing to a favourite deity. 
Kwan- Yin is an exceedingly popular goddess amongst 
the Chinese, and her images and shrines may be 
found in almost every temple of note throughout the 
land. She is specially worshipped in the southern 
provinces, and is held to be a good shin, or spirit, 
who will answer prayers by sending rain, or sun- 
shine, or any benefits the suppliants may sue for, 
should they be worthy of them. 

Soon after we entered equatorial latitudes, our 
captain made out from his nautical almanac that we 
should in all probability come nearly in the central 
line of a great solar eclipse; and on the day on which 
it took place all the European passengers furnished 
themselves with pieces of smoked glass to witness 
the phenomenon. All eyes were turned towards the 
sun, and the first contact was observed about ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. At midday, when the 
obscuration was greatest, the solar rays were sub- 
dued, and the aspect of the heavens assumed the 
appearance of dawn. Upon this all the fowls on 
board the ship crowed and cackled as if it were 
another daybreak. The heat became sensibly less, 
and the planet Mercury was seen with the naked 
eye. It was a clear day without a cloud in the sky, 
and in the pure atmosphere of the Pacific the eclipse 
presented a gorgeous spectacle. Meanwhile the 
Chinese passengers were no less observant of the 
occurrence. Fan A-wye told them of the won- 
drous calculations of Western astronomers, but most 
of the poor fellows watched with the terror-stricken 
aspect with which they had witnessed the advent 
of a great comet a few days before, and at the time 
of greatest obscuration sent up a hideous shout to 
the heavens. One brought a gong on deck, another 
a pair of cymbals, and others their tin cooking- 
vessels, and on these they beat with the greatest 
energy, fhaking an indescribable noise. This was 
a demonstration to frighten away the dragon that 
was devouring the sun! The riot was fearful, and 
the captain endeavoured to put a stop to it, but with 
little success until the sun began to reappear in all 
his splendour, having been saved from extinction, 
the Chinese of course supposed, by their incanta- 
tions ! 





THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD. 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATIONS OF EUROPEAN ANTIQUITIES. 
BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, LL.D., MONTREAL. 
VI.—IMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS OF THE STONE AGE. 
QO much has recently been written on chipped and 
7 worked flints, and their familiar forms appear 
iso many popular works, that readers may well be 
red of the subject. I shall try, however, in the 
following pages to avoid as much as possible its trite 

and hackneyed aspects. 
As Nilsson well remarks in his excellent work on 
the primitive inhabitants of Scandinavia, it is well to 
egin the consideration of stone and bone implements 





by examining the tools with which they were made. 
Stone hammers at Hochelaga, and generally through- 
out prehistoric North America, were of three kinds: 
(1) dises, (2) hand-hammers of elongated forms, (3) 
handled hammers. From the latter the transition is 
easy to the pogamaugan or skull-cracker, and to the 
tomahawk or hatchet; and it will be the easier to re- 
member these uncouth words if we bear in mind the 
affinity of the first to the Indo-European poke, pugme, 
pugnus, and Semitic paga, and that the latter is 
derived from an Algonquin root (tem or tum—to cut). 
The same with the Greek TZemno and, perhaps, 
Hebrew Zamam. These are at once mnemonic aids 
and examples of a vast number of widespread verbal 
analogies between the languages of Eastern America 
and Western Asia and Europe, the nature of which 
may in the sequel engage our attention. 

Disc-hammers are in their rudest form merely flat 
pebbles, suitable to be held in the hand, for driving 
wedges or chisels, or for breaking stones, bones, or 
nuts. In their more finished forms they are carefully 
fashioned of quartzite or greenstone, with one side 
convex and the other flat, or even slightly hollowed, 
and the edge neatly and regularly trimmed. Stones 
of this kind are found all over America on old Indian 
sites, and are almost equally common in Europe; 
and there can be little doubt from the habits of the 
modern Indians as to their ordinary uses. They were 
probably hammers, pounders, and polishers. Held 
with the convex side in the palm of the hand, they 
could be used to drive wooden stakes or to split wood 
with stone chisels, or to crack nuts or to bruise grain 
and fruits, or to grind paint on a flat stone. With 
sand or earth they made efficient polishers for dress- 
ing skins, and held edgewise they served to trim. 
flint weapons or to crack marrow-bones. One of 
these hammers must therefore have been an indis- 
pensable utensil in every household, and a well-made 
one of durable stone may have been an heirloom 
handed down for generations. 

These hammers should not be confounded with the 
stones having deep hollows in their sides, and which 
were mortars for grinding pigments; nor should 
they be confounded with the discs hollowed on both 
sides, and used for playing the almost universal game 
of the Indians, which was to them what croquet has 
recently been to us, and which was named chunke, or 
tshung-ke. The game was played on a flat rectangular 
space of ground prepared for the purpose, and often 
enclosed. It consisted in one player rolling a dise 
along the ground, while others tried to throw spears 
or poles in such a manner as to be near to the disc 
when it came to a state of rest. The chungke yards 
figure largely in old Indian sites, especially in the 
south, and the stones are often found. It would 
seem that both paint-mortars and chungke-stones 
occur among prehistoric human remains in Europe, 
even among those which belong to the Paleolithic 
period. Stones referable to these uses are figured 
by Christy and Lartet, and by Nilsson and by Keller. 
It is to be observed, however, that among rude nations 
stone implements are often in case of need applied 
to uses different from those for which they were 
intended. Hence it would not be wonderful if round 
hammers were sometimes used for chungke-stones, 
and the reverse. Stones with similar hollows were 
also used as drill-stones, to obtain fire by the rapid 
revolution of a wooden stake. In the collection of 
Mr. Jones, of Brooklyn, I have lately seen chungke 
dises of large size and most elaborately cut in hard 
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quartzite. The work of forming them must have 
been that almost of a lifetime: perhaps it was per- 
fected in successive generations. 

The second kind of hammer is of elongated form, 
round or oval in cross-section, and suited to be held 
in the hand, though, perhaps, in some cases lashed 
to a wooden handle. It much resembles the ordinary 
stone axe or celt, but differs in having a blunt end, 
indented with blows, instead of an edge. This 
almond-shaped hammer was employed to chip stones, 
to drive wedges, and to break nuts and bones. One 
example from Hochelaga has a rough depression on 
one side, which may have been produced by hammer- 
ing wedges with the side instead of the end, or may 
have been intended to give a better hold to the 
end of the handle. Hammers precisely of this 
kind are found in the caves of Perigord and in 
Sweden. The savages of all countries seem to have 
discovered that dioritic rocks, from the toughness of 
the crystals of hornblende which they contain, are 
specially suited for the formation of hammers of this 
kind, so that wherever greenstone can be found it is 
employed. 

The third and most artificial kind of stone hammer 
is that with a groove around it, by means of which it 
could be attached to a handle or slung upon a tough 
withe. Such a hammer is sometimes merely an oval 
pebble with a groove worked around it, but some 
examples, especially those of the old mound-builders, 
are elaborately grooved and carefully shaped; and 
there are some with two grooves, the working of 
which must have cost much labour. Some specimens 
are so small as to weigh only a few ounces, and one 
from the ancient copper mines of Lake Superior, now 
in the museum of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
is 113 inches long, and weighs more than 25lb. The 


larger end of it has been much bruised and broken, 
and it was evidently a miner’s sledge-hammer. 
Grooved stones of this kind occur on prehistoric 
sites in Europe, though they have usually been re- 


garded as plummets or sling-stones. In America 
similarly-grooved pebbles are often found in circum- 
stances which lead to the belief that they have been 
sinkers for nets. These are, however, usually of 
stone too soft to have been used for hammers, and 
have no marks of use on the ends. 

Sling-stones, properly so called, we probably have 
not in North America; but there are two kinds of 
stones used as weapons, and which resemble what 
have been regarded as sling-stones in Europe. The 
first is a stone, grooved, and fastened to a cord the 
other end of which is attached to the right arm. 
This stone, Carver tells us, was used as a weapon 
with deadly effect by certain tribes west of the 
Mississippi. The other was a sort of slung-shot. As 
described by Lewis and Clarke, and as appears from 
specimens in collections, it is a pear-shaped stone, 
sheathed in leather or hide, and attached by a thong 
two inches long to a stout handle, with a second 
thong by which it can be fastened to the wrist. 
Champlain found a similar weapon in use among the 
nations of Western Canada, and stones of this kind 
are used by the South Sea Islanders. I have a very 
tine one of calcareous spar from the New Hebrides, 
and very neatly formed and effective specimens of 
heavy iron ore are found on American Indian sites. 
They occur also among the relics of the Stone age in 
Scandinavia. If slings properly so-called were used 
by European prehistoric men, it is likely that, like 
David of old, they contented themselves with smooth 





stones from the brook, and did not waste their 
labour in shaping round stones to be lost the first 
time they were thrown. The American Indians 
were, however, in the habit of heaping stones in the 
inside of their forts to be thrown at their enemies 
either by hand or by a sling, and some of the heaps 
of chipped flints noticed by Foster and by Squier as 
found in Ohio and Illinois may have been collected 
for this purpose. 

One implement of the Flint age which has recently 
attracted much attention, and which has been elabo- 
rately discussed in the beautiful work of Messrs, 
Lartet and Christy, is the pogamaugan, or striker, 
an absolutely universal weapon of the rude hunter 
and warrior in all ages and countries. One of its 
earliest forms is that of an antler trimmed into the 
shape of a sort of pick or hammer, and this, still in 
use among the Western Indians, occurs under pre- 
cisely the same form in the cave deposits of the Rein- 
deer period in France. The primitive hunter well 
knows the effective use of the antler by the deer at 
bay, and nothing is more natural than that he should 
adapt this weapon to his own use, so that perhaps 
the antler is the oldest of all strikers or war-clubs. 
But the implement has other forms. A stick with a 
clubbed end was a usual form in America, and corre- 
sponds to the waddy so effectively used by the natives 
of Tasmania and other Austral savages. This was 
rendered more effective by a sharp bone or antler, or 
a chipped flint, firmly socketed in the wood and 
bound with thongs. Sometimes « row of flints was 
set along the edge of the handle, and a saw-edged 
sword of this kind used by the Mexican tribes, and 
fitted with very Paleolithic obsidian or flint blades, 
was much dreaded by the early Spanish adventurers. 
Schoolcraft and Catlin figure many strange and 
grotesque forms of these weapons, and they abound 
in museums. Those of a more modern date have a 
metal blade instead of a sharp stone. 

To this class of weapons undoubtedly belong most 
of those strangely-shaped stone axes and picks, with 
a socket for a small handle, which are found in 
primitive graves both in the Old and New World 
(Fig. 24). They are generally of so small size and 
weight, and the socket for the handle of so small 
diameter, that antiquaries are disposed to regard 
them as ornaments, or ‘ batons of command,” or 

sceptres,rather 
than as wea- 
pons. This is, 
however, an 
error. The 
theory of the 
implement is 
that it enables 
the blow of the 
arm to be de- 
livered on @ 
limited — spot, 
so as to pierce 
or fracture the skull of an enemy or a wild animal. 
For this purpose it does not need to be large or 
heavy. On the contrary, lightness is necessary to 
portability, and to that rapidity of stroke which 
is everything in combat and in hunting. Hence 
many of the American pogamaugans and tomahawks 
are so small and light as not to appear at 
formidable; but, guided by a quick eye and wielded 
by a rapid hand, they are really most deadly 
weapons, and they were often thrown with great 
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precision and effect. Champlain has depicted a 
Huron warrior armed for the fight, his small war- 
hatchet contrasting strangely with his great shield 
and long bow. To the light and agile Indian or his 
European prototype, the heavy mace of a medizval 
warrior would have been as great an incumbrance 
as his ponderous coat of mail. On this subject an 
interesting letter from Mr. Anderson, published in 
the ‘‘Reliquize Aquitanice,’”’ well deserves perusal. 
Among other facts he mentions that a small skull- 
cracker is carried by the western Indians in their 
canoes to kill fish when caught. The European 
aborigines who speared or angled for large fish would 
have equally needed such a weapon. 

While on this subject it may be well to remark 
that it is a mistake to suppose that heavy stone axes 
would be required to slay such large game as the 
urus, the woolly rhinoceros, or the mammoth. The 
American hunter for such purposes used the arrow 
and the javelin, and his object was to have these as 
sharp and slender as possible, that, urged with the 
bow or from the arm, they might pierce the vital 
parts of the animal. We read in the narratives of 
the early adventurers in America of the rapidity and 
accuracy with which the Indian could launch his 
arrows or javelins. Slender arrows of cane, with 
points hardened in the fire or tipped with small 
flints or pointed bones, were thrown with such force 
that they have been known to pierce through the 
body of a horse or a buffalo from side to side. I 
have seen the war-arrows of a western Indian which 
had actually been used in fight with Europeans 
armed with firearms, and which were tipped with 
thin flints less than an inch long and half an inch 
wide. If the aboriginal European really derived 
any considerable part of his subsistence from very 
large animals, we may be assured that he did not 
kill them with stone celts or huge hatchets and so- 
called spears of chipped flint, but with points as 
small as those of the smallest flint flakes or bone 
javelins; and he probably pursued these animals, 
like the American Indian, during winter, when their 
action was impeded by the deep snow. We also 
learn from American examples that a very rude 
chipped flint may be fitted into an elaborately orna- 
mented handle, and when the latter has perished by 
decay, the flint may afford a very imperfect idea of 
the skill of the artiticer. 

The most primitive of all cutting instruments of 
stone are flint flakes chipped or pressed from 
quartzite, jasper, agate, chert, or flint, any of which 
stones will serve the purpose, and used at once with- 
out any other preparation. Such flakes occur in 
millions in the old European caves and kitchen- 
middens, in the vicinity of the chalk districts, where 
excellent flint nodules are so abundant that the old 
savages could be prodigal of knives. They are also 
very abundant on ancient Indian sites in America, 
though it is often impossible to distinguish those in- 
tended for use from those thrown away in the pre- 
paration of more elaborate chipped implements. Nor 
can they always be distinguished from the chips 
broken by frost from siliceous rocks untouched by 
human hands. Such flakes, while the first, are pro- 
bably also the last stone implements used by man. 
The Mexican barbers at the time of the conquest 
shaved their customers with such flakes, and the old 
Egyptians and Jews used them in surgical operations 
at a time when their general civilisation had attained 
to a very high pitch of advancement. 





But flint is susceptible of much higher uses. 
Chipped by the skilful hand of the practised arrow- 
maker, it took the form of triangular, tanged, and 
leaf-shaped arrows and spears, of saws and knives. 
The forms of these are of the same plan throughout 
America with very little variation, and these forms 
are those also of Europe—so much so that a tray 
filled with European arrow-heads cannot be dis- 
tinguished from a tray of American ones. It will 
be quite unnecessary, therefore, to enter into any 
description of them. I may content myself with 
noticing a few points known as to America which 
may help to explain European facts. 

One of these is as to the mode of their manu- 
facture. Some persons seem to think that when a 
certain stage of civilisation or semi-barbarism had 
been attained, any one could maka neat flint arrows 
and spears. This is a great mistake. Alike in the 
ruder and more advanced American tribes there 
were professional arrow-makers, whose skill was ac- 
knowledged often over wide districts. In prehistoric 
times also the tribes inhabiting the mountains and 
rocky districts were especially arrow-makers, and 
traded the produce of their skill with the tribes of 
the plains and valleys. We are even told that the 
travelling merchants of flint weapons were privileged 
persons, allowed to go from tribe to tribe without 
molestation. No doubt, any one could in an 
emergency manage to tip an arrow in some way, 
but it required long practice to make well-shaped 
arrow-heads, and it was not every district that could 
afford the best material for their manufacture. In 
some modes of making them, indeed, it required two 
skilled persons, one to hold the stone, the other to 
strike off small pieces with rapid and dextrous 
blows of a hammer and chisel. 

It results from this that the rudeness or skill of 
the manufacture of flint weapons may be no test of 
age. One tribe had often more skilful makers or 
better material than others, and a party out on a 
hunting or military expedition might be reduced to 
the necessity of making arrows under disadvantage- 
ous circumstances. Hence in the same sites very 
different kinds of arrow-heads may be found. In 
illustration of this I have before me six Canadian 
arrow-heads in the collection of a friend. They 
are of two types, the long and short, and are made 
of similar kinds of dark quartzite. hey are from 
Hopkins Island in the St. Lawrence, a place to which 
the Indians resorted in pursuit of wild fowl, in kill- 
ing which these arrows, larger than those commonly 
used in war, were probably used. These specimens 
were selected from a large number, showing all sorts 
of gradations from the rudest to the most perfect, 
and yet all probably made and used by the same 
tribes at the same time and in the same circum- 
stances. The southern Indians are shown by Jones 
to have used large arrow-heads with chisel-shaped 
ends for striking off the heads of small birds, and 
some of their arrow-heads which at first sight seem 
rude and misshapen are found to have been bevelled 
with opposite slopes on the sides, so as to give a 
rotatory motion, constituting as it were rifled arrows. 

In America the rudest of all rude implements, 
similar to the Paleolithic type of the European 
archeologists, were used not by the ruder tribes but 
by the more settled and civilised agricultural nations. 
They are found most abundantly in the river valleys 
occupied by the southern tribes of the United States, 
and in the valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio. It is 
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‘the opinion’ of many American archeologists that ! 
they were hoes or spades, and this is probably the 
most rational explanation of their use. The more 
civilised American tribes from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the valley of the St. Lawrence were agriculturists, 
and their culture of maize, beans, pumpkins, and 
tobacco was all carried on by manual labour, with 
hoes made of wood, or headed with bone, shell, or 
stone, which were used in great numbers in the 
spring, and then cast away or laid by in heaps, or 
buried in the ground until again required. Hunting 
tribes had no need of such tools. Even the more 
highly civilised nations of the Mississippi valley, who 
possessed copper implements, and were skilful artists 
in many ways, have left behind them vast numbers 
of rudely-chipped dises and flat flints, probably used 
in their agriculture. They are found in caches, or 
deposits of many together, as if quantities were used 
at one time. This would agree with the idea of 
their agricultural use. They would be prepared in 
large quantities for the planting time, when the 
whole tribe mustered, like the South Africans de- 
scribed by Livingstone, to till their fields; and when 
the work was over they would be gathered and 
hidden in some safe place till the next season, or 
perhaps buried as an offering to the god of the 
harvest. Abbott, in his ‘‘ Stone Age in New Jersey,” 
figures one example found with 149 others in a 
ploughed field. They were buried in the ground 
with the points up, and he remarks that such imple- 
ments are not met with singly like the arrows, 
hatchets, and other weapons. In the museum of the 
Historical Society of Brooklyn I saw a hoe similar to 
those described by Abbott, and which had like them 
been found with many others arranged in a circle 
under the ground; and Mr. Jones, of the same city, 
the author of an excellent work on the antiquities of 
the Southern Indians, showed me some of these 
hoes with the edges evidently worn by use, and 
pointed out to me that Carver refers to the care and 
secrecy with which the Indians were in the habit of 
hiding their stores of stone implements and weapons. 
Squier describes a deposit in Ohio in which as many 
as 600 of these tools were found, while a vast 
multitude besides must have existed in it. He also 
states that at a place called Flint Ridge, in Ohio, 
where certain concretions of chert suitable for these 
implements are found, countless pits, dug for these 
flints, occur-for many miles. These excavations are 
often ten or fourteen feet deep, and acres in extent. 

A somewhat similar place is described by Leidy in 
a recent report on the geology of the Western terri- 
tories. It is at the base of the Uintah Hills in 
Wyoming, where vast quantities of jasper, agate, 
and other stones suitable for implements, have been 
swept down upon the plain. Immense numbers of 
these have been chipped and broken into angular 
fragments, whether by art or nature does not seem 
evident; but from the number of arrow-heads and 
-other definitely-formed objects, it is evident that the 
place was for ages resorted to as a quarry and manu- 
factory. Nor need we wonder at this when we con- 
sider the dense agricultural population evidenced by 
the mounds and earthworks of the old Alleghans in 
all the alluvial plains of the West, and that thou- 
sands of industrious flint-chippers and migratory 
traders must have been constantly employed in work- 
ing the agates and jaspers of the hills, and trans- 
porting them to the towns and villages of the plains, 





where they are still found in so great numbers. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD. 


I suggested many years ago, when writing of a 
visit to the celebrated granite-pits of St. Acheul, that 
these may have been worked in prehistoric times like 
the American flint-beds, and I find that Mr. Belgrand, 
in his recent report on the Paris Basin, which solves 
so many difficulties as to the French river gravels, 
regards these beds, and also those of Hoxne in Eng- 
land, as sites of manufactories of implements, though 
he thinks the manufacture was carried on when the 
water flowed at the height of these gravels. Rau 
has described in the Smithsonian Reports hoes from 
Illinois 73 inches long and 6 inches broad, neatly 
chipped, and with two notches in the upper part for 
the attachment of a handle. Foster has figured two 
specimens from the same State, of rude form and 
without notches. One of them is no less than 13 
inches long. They show in the lower part an abra- 
sion attributable to long use in digging. Many of 
these American hoes, of the ruder forms first men- 
tioned, are scarcely distinguishable from the broader 
styles of so-called Paleolithic implements found in 
Europe, while there is a sharper and narrower Euro- 
pean type sometimes also found in America, and 
which may have been used as a pick rather than a 
hoe. It is quite true that in our ignorance, born of 
too great civilisation, it is often difficult for us to dis- 
tinguish hoes from spears, tomahawks, or scrapers; 
but this renders all the more futile any attempt to 
assign these things to distinct ages from one another, 
or from more polished implements. In any case, 
American analogies would lead us to refer the larger 
forms of Paleolithic chipped implements to agricul- 
tural populations, and we should expect to find such 
implements in great numbers in the vicinity of allu- 
vial grounds or near to river valleys, and unmixed 
with the household utensils and weapons of war and 
hunting, which might remain in connection with 
habitations or fortresses. Their abundance in the 
European river gravels gives countenance to the sup- 
position that in Europe, as in America, the earliest 
prehistoric peoples were agricultural, though there 
may, no doubt, have been contemporary hunting 
tribes in the districts less suited for cultivation. 

In connection with these facts it may be pertinent 
to inquire whether we have formed any definite con- 
ceptions of the habits and implements of the dense 
agricultural populations implied in the narrative of 
the antediluvian period in Genesis. Had they domes- 
ticated the horse or ox to plough their fields, or was 
all done by manual labour, as in America? Is it 
likely that they possessed metallic tools in sufficient 
quantity for agricultural use even after the date, the 
seventh generation from Adam, assigned to the dis- 
covery of the metals? Is it not likely that their agri- 
culture was carried on principally with primitive 
stone hoes? If so, we may expect to find in the 
river valleys of Western Asia vastly greater quan- 
tities of Paleolithic flints than those which the 
gravels of Europe have afforded, and it would not 
be wonderful if millions of these rude implements 
should be recovered without our meeting with any 
other evidence of civilisation or of human agency. 
There must also have been quarries and excavations 
of great magnitude, out of which the demand for 
flints among this primitive population was supplied. 
It is much to be desired, in the interest alike of 
scientific and biblical archeology, that thorough ex- 
plorations should be made of those lands which are 
historically the cradle of our species, to ascertain 
what traces remain of the prehistoric peoples who 
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NORWEGIAN HOUSES. 


must have swarmed on the table-lands and river 
valleys of Asia before they were swept away by that 
diluvial catastrophe which is recorded alike in the 
pages of Moses and the clay tablets of Assyria, and 
the dread memory of which survives in the traditions 
of nearly every family of mankind. 





A NORWEGIAN HOUSE. 


ANY of our readers will be aware that certain 
| kinds of carpenters’ work, such as doors and 
vindow-frames, have been for some. time imported 
from Norway with advantage. A few details of the 
bolder experiment of importing a house, which has 
lately been made with apparent success, as reported 
in the ‘‘ Times,” will probably be found interesting. 

A gentleman in Devonshire, being compelled in the 
course of last year to build a house, and iinding that 
the estimates submitted to him for plans of the usual 
kind exceeded what he was willing to spend, be- 
thought him of what he had seen of houses in 
Norway. It so happened that he had rented a salmon 
river in that country for several years, and circum- 
stances had caused him to see more than English 
sportsmen commonly see of the domestic life of the 
well-to-do class. He had been particularly struck 
vith the comfort, elegance, and notable cleanness of 
their houses, with the equable temperature that was 
preserved in them in spite of a climate liable to ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and with the freshness, airi- 
ness, and general pleasantness of the rooms. An 
application to an architect in Christiania brought 
him several plans, one of which happened to be the 
plan of a house in Bergen, which he had inspected 
and admired. This plan,.after a few modifications 
had been made in it, was adopted. An estimate and 
specifications were then obtained from a builder in 
Christiania, who undertook to erect the framework 
of the house, to pull it down, and to deliver the 
materials, duly numbered and prepared for transport 
and reconstruction, alongside a ship which the pur- 
chaser was to charter. ‘The order for the house was 
sent in January, and within three months it was 
ready for transport. 

While the house was in course of construction at 
Christiania, certain necessary works of preparation 
had been going on in England. The cellars had 
been made in the usual way, a stone wall on which 
the wooden structure was to rest, rising about four 
feet from the ground, was built, and the brick flues 
of the house had been in.part erected. It may not 
be superfluous to suggest to any one who may be 
meditating a similar importation the necessity of 
extreme accuracy in reducing the ‘“alen” of the 
Norwegian ground-plan to English feet. It would 

& disastrous mistake to construct foundations 
Which your house would not fit. 

The walls are made of pine wood about six inches 
thick, the interstices of the logs being filled with 
oakum, and the whole surface being plastered with 
amxture of cowhair and lime. Outside the main 
wall there'is a shell of wood, which is protected with 
paint against the action of the weather; and again 
inside there is another shell, which serves as a 
Panelling to the rooms. By staining and varnishing 
this a good effect is produced. The cornices are 
carved, by the use of the riband saw, in devices of 
excellent taste. It should be noted that neither 
Paper for the walls nor plaster for the ceiling is used 
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throughout the house. It is important to observe 
that everywhere the logs of timber are placed verti- 
cally, an arrangement which adds somewhat to the 
expense of building, but which, as the contraction 
of wood in drying is not lateral, but vertical, pre- 
vents the unevenness so often to be observed in the 
woodwork of English houses. To avoid the reson- 
ance which might be expected in a house so con- 
structed, dry sand to the depth of four inches is 
placed between the ceiling of the cellars and the 
floors of the ground rooms, and again between the 
ceilings of these and the floors of the rooms above. 
In addition to this, the floors of both stories of 
the house are laid with deals two inches thick, and 
millboard is placed under each, with the effect of 
thoroughly deadening all sound. The house, which 
presents externally the appearance of a handsome 
villa residence, brighter indeed in colour than we 
commonly see in this country, is an oblong of about 
74ft. by 56ft. On the ground floor, besides the 
kitchen with its offices, butler’s pantry, front and 
inner hall, there are these principal rooms :— 
Drawing-room, 29ft. by 16ft. ; second drawing-room, 
24ft. by 16ft.; library, 16ft. by 12ft.; dining-room, 
24ft. by 20ft.; busimess-room, 16ft. by 14ft.; ante- 
room, 12ft. by 12ft. All the rooms on this floor are 
13ft. in height. On the first floor, which is 10ft. 6in. 
in height, there are:—Day nursery, 26ft. by 13ft. ; 
night nursery, 13ft. by 12ft. Gin. ; bathroom, 15ft. 6in. 
by 13ft. 6in.; bedroom, 24ft. by 21ft.; ditto, 24ft. 
by 21ft.; ditto, 21ft. by 15ft.; ditto, 15ft. by 14ft. ; 
ditto, 15ft. by 13ft.; ditto, 20ft. by 11ft. All of 
these are furnished with stoves. There are also two 
wardrobe-rooms, each measuring 15ft. by 13ft., one 
of which has a stove, and may be used as a bedroom, 
and a linen-room, 14ft. by 7ft. It may be observed 
that there is room and opportunity for construczing 
atties in the roof, an addition which can be the more 
easily made as the slates are laid, not on laths and 
battens, but on panelled wood. 

Now as to cost. The stone foundation wall cost 
£60 ; the builder’s estimate, including sixteen stoves, 
doors, window-frames, door-handles, locks, and other 
fittings, amounted to £877; the sea freight was 
£204, to which something must be added for carriage 
by railway; a fee of £112 was paid to the architect ; 
and to these sums must be added the cost of window- 
glass, slates, ete. The total cost will be something 
under two thousand pounds. The estimates previously 
obtained, for a stone house containing about the 
same amount of accommodation, had reached the 
sum of £4,600; extras, an important item in building 
expenses, not being included in this amount. 

Probably the first question which every reader will 
ask is this—‘‘ But will not a house of wood be 
especially liable to fire?” That houses of wood 
generally are so liable is certain, but it is possible 
that proper precautions taken in their construction 
and management may very materially reduce tho 
risk. A practical proof that some such result may 
be attained is found in comparing the Norwegian 
with the English charge for fire insurance. Here 
the rate for an ordinary risk is 1s. 6d. per cent.; in 
Norway it is one dollar (4s. 6d.) per thousand dollars, 
or 2s., per cent., an excess not indicating a much 
greater danger, and, in fact, easily to be accounted 
for by the smaller amount of business transacted by 
the Norwegian fire offices. One fertile source of 
danger is removed by the total separation between 
the flues and the rest of the building. That common 
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cause of fire, the beam heated by too close proximity 
to a fireplace, cannot occur in a house constructed as 
has been described above. Safety is also provided 
for by the substitution of stoves for the grates com- 
monly used in this eountry. When we speak of 
“« stoves,” however, it must not be imagined that 
the Norsk stoves are of the kind called the “close” 
steve. In the principal sitting-rooms they are so 
constructed as to allow the luxury, which nothing 
but sheer necessity will make an Englishman relin- 
quish, of an open fire. At the same time, it is evi- 














NORWEGIAN HOUSES. 


buildings. The church at Hittedal, to mention 
two only out of the many instances which might 
be cited, was built in 1300, and that of Fortunda] 
is said to be 800 years old. These figures may 
possibly be exaggerated, but there are certainly 
gigantic pieces of timber in this structure; whose 
history may be traced back for many centuries. 
These timbers are in the interior of the church, the 
are not painted, and they appear as fresh as if they 
had been cut down a year or two ago, no trace of 
worm or dry rot being observable in them. 

















MR. F. VICARY’S NORWEGIAN HOUSE AT NORTH TAWTON, DEVONSHIRE. 


dent that such a house having once taken fire, would 
burn very rapidly, and would be completely de- 
stroyed. It would be wise to provide ready means 
of escape for the inmates. Another obvious pre- 
caution would be not to raiso such a house to any 
great height, or, certainly, not to use as a sleeping- 
room any chamber that might be constructed above 
the tirst floor. 

Doubts about the durability of such a structure 
may be more satisfactorily disposed of. The climate 
of Norway may be supposed to be even more trying 
than ours to wooden buildings. Not only are there 
greater variations of temperature, but the average 
rainfall is much higher than ours. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, wooden erections of considerable antiquity are 
not uncommon in the country. Dwelling-houses 
may frequently be seen there, which, though very 
old, appear as sound as when they were first erected ; 
and it is certainly true that, whether old or new, 
they do not need the incessant repair which in Eng- 
land so considerably increases the total of a house- 
holder’s rent. But, whatever may be the age of 
Norwegian dwelling-houses, the churches afford 
incontestable proof of the durability of wooden 








To sum up. It seems that an English purchaser 
can import a house from Norway for somethirg les 
than half the sum which it would cost to build one 
here in the usual way. It appears also that this 
house may easily be made of handsome appearance, 
both within and without, wood being more suscep- 
tible than either stone or brick of an ornamentation 
which is at once tasteful and cheap; that it will not 
be more liable to fire, but pretty certain, should 
fire once lay hold of it, to be rapidly and totally con- 
sumed ; that it will be cleaner, will need less repav, 
and will, in all probability, be equally durable. 


During the present spring various letters have 


-appeared in the ‘“‘Times” from Mr. Fulford Vicary 


and Mr. Frank Thicke. Since the letter last year 
which first called attention to the matter, the price @ 
materials and other causes have made the cost iar 
higher than in the North Tawton house erected by 
Mr. Vicary. From exceptional circumstances the 
erection of that house was about 125 per cent. 
cheaper than it could have been done in England 
by English workmen. The saving now cannot be 
more than 25 per cent., under ordinary circumstances 
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